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cording to official data, the number of manufacturing enterprises increased from 2,339 in 1804 to 5,261 in 1825, and the number of workers employed from 95,200 to 210,600. These figures, however, must be used with caution. Some enterprises, for instance, distilleries and armament and powder factories, were not included in the official computations; others escaped registration because their owners, in order to evade taxation, failed to report them. A major source of uncertainty is the already noted indiscriminate use of the terms fabrika and zavod (factory or industrial enterprise), which as late as the 18807s were applied to small and large enterprises alike. For instance, Russia's seven tobacco "factories" in 1804 were manned by a labor force of only nineteen men. Moreover, the use of machines was practically unknown and some of the large establishments were not manufactories in the modern meaning of the term: productive processes were carried on, not on the premises owned by the entrepreneur, but in the workers' own cottages or in small workshops. In 1814, of the 3,573 manufacturing enterprises (employing 170,700 workers) on which information is available, 70 per cent had less than 15 men each and accounted for merely 7 per cent of the total number of workers, whereas establishments employing more than 100 workers each represented 9 per cent of the total number of enterprises and 75 per cent of the total number of workers (Rashin). The average labor force per establishment was 35 in 1804, 39 in 1819, and 48 in 1830, but in view of the marked difference in the size of the enterprises these average figures mean little. The larger and most important enterprises during this period were in the cotton, woolen, and linen industries. The greatest progress was registered by the cotton manufactories; their number increased from 199 in 1804 to 484 in 1825, and the number of workers employed from 8,200 to 47,000. A modest start was made in sugar refining: in 1804 Russia had ten sugar refineries employing 108 workers; in 1825 the respective figures were 47 and 1,374. In 1825 the chief manufacturing regions were the provinces of Moscow (45,000 workers out of 210,600), Vladimir (35,000), and Kaluga (13,500); the province of St. Petersburg, with 5,600 industrial workers, trailed far behind.
Manufacturers continued to depend, as in the eighteenth century, partly on servile and partly on hired labor, with the latter gradually displacing the former. According to official data, of the 45,500 workers employed in manufacturing establishments in 1767, 17,800, or 39 per cent, were hired; in 1804 the number of hired workers was 45,600,